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Some Critical Reflections on the Architectural 


Genius of Charles F. Meclkim. 
BY ROVAL CORTISSOZ 


PY NAHE discussion of the work of Charles F. McKim in the pages of this magazine is a peculiarly 
sympathetic task. *‘ The Brickbuilder,’’ being dedicated to a specific material of architectural 


art, provides an atmosphere exactly adjusted to the whole character and achievement of thi: 
distinguished American. He was never one of those designers content to rest satisfied with work 
of the sort that merely ‘looks well on paper.’’ Building materials were to him what pigments 
are to the painter; he handled them with the same intensely personal feeling for their essential 
qualities that a great technician of the brush brings to the manipulation of his colors, and he left upon 
his productions the same autographic stamp. Let me say at the outset, and let it be clearly undet 
stood throughout these remarks, that this point involves no invidious detachment of his individualit 
from the partnership in which he labored for more than thirty vears. If ever there was a homogeneous 
firm in the history of the architectural profession it was that of McKim, Mead, and White, and in un- 
numbered instances it is next to impossible to say where the inspiration of one of these three collabora 
tors left off and that of either or both of the others began. Their ‘team work’ has ever been a thing 
to delight in by itself. I shall not attempt to pigeon hole their different contributions to the long list of 
buildings by which they are all known. But if, in a survey of that work, we disengage certain artist! 
traits, we may be sure that they illustrate Mr. McKim’s genius no less as a personality than 
member of the trio. 


This is emphatically the case where the question of materials is to be considered. Stanford White 


had no keener passion for the effectiveness, as decoration, of a rich Flemish tapestry o ed an 
gilded old Spanish column, than McKim had for the pure structural character of a well laid course of 


stone. I recall an incident sharply typical of his solicitude for the significance of material, for thi 


effect of an idea embodied in the disposition of just so much substance. It was at the time of the build 


L L \ yl 
ing of the Boston Public Library. Certain sheets of marble were to be put in the entrance hall 
Numidian, I think they were — and their dimensions were determined by McKim with the utmost care 
He regarded those dimensions as essential to the ensemble but when the marble was delivered it wa 


found that they had not been rigidly followed. Forthwith the sheets were rejected. The contractor 
argued at tremendous length and almost wept, but McKim was harder than the Numidian itself. HH: 


was dealing in marble, I repeat, as an artist deals in paint and he would no more submit to a change 11 


i Lil } 
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the appearance of the surfaces he had planned than a painter would allow his color-man to dictate the 
final condition of his picture. I make much of this episode because it stands for temperament, for an 
inborn gift. You cannot learn fastidiousness like that. The right dimensions of a piece of material 
for a given position in a building can no more be thought out and communicated by a pedagogue than 
the secrets of color and texture, to be similarly applied, can be formulated in the schools. To think of 
McKim is to think of a genius expressing itself through the stuff of architecture as. creative genius 
expresses itself in all the other arts, somehow identifying itself with the very grain and fibre of that in 
which it works. 

The instinctive character of McKim’s gift comes out in the very earliest pages of his biography. 
When, as a lad of nineteen, he began his professional studies at Harvard, in 1866, the drift of his artistic 
nature would appear to have been fixed. It was in the strict sense a constructive gift. They say that 
he could draw even then with uncommon facility, but I have never heard of his having passed through 
that sketch-book stage in which a young architect is betrayed into fearful and wonderful performances 
by the ease with which he can use his pencil in Europe and bring back scores of supposedly adaptable 
‘motives.’’ Later in life, when he came to give much thought to the training of his juniors, he was 
wont to enforce upon them the excellence of the Ecole des Beaux Arts as a source of instruction, and to 
warn them against its dangers as a source of patterns. He had been there himself and knew what he 
was talking about. Leaving Harvard for Paris he entered the Ecole and stayed three years, but if its 
lessons had imposed any pedantic rules upon him his subsequent travels in Europe and his innate 
tendencies amply protected him from returning te America with a cut and dried hypothesis for the 
solution of his problems. He worked for a time under the late H. H. Richardson, and I know no better 
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testimony to his artistic poise than you may find in his emergence unscathed from the powerful influence 
of that brilliant man. It is interesting, by the way —if we may take a little look ahead —to compare 
the Hig 

Richardson and McKim’s firm, the latter then in its first ‘* period 


rginson and Whittier houses built side by side in Beacon Street, years ago, respectively by 
.’’ ‘The two designs were produced in 
the most amicable rivalry. It was intended that they should harmonize. Unquestionably they go well 
together. Obviously, too, both are the work of artists. Let us not look for elements of superiority in 
either the one or the other. But in looking for the points of difference, and this is surely legitimate, 
may we not note that the Whittier design is much lighter in hand than its neighbor, that the makers of 
it were willing to leave a certain weightiness to Richardson, preferring grace, elegance, and a kind of 
delicate linear charm? All that was very characteristic of McKim. 

Sometimes it has seemed surprising to me that McKim was not, at least in his formative vears, 
brought more under subjection to Richardson, who was a big man and had a big way with him in his 
work. Yet, on a moment’s reflection, one always remembers the importance of sheer taste in the his- 
tory of the three partners and how much this matter meant to McKim. Naturally he swerved aside 
from the broad and luxuriant path along which Richardson moved at such a generous gait. If we 


presently going forth to develop, as a matter of course, a totally different style of his own, we can form 
. fair working idea of what McKim did when he and White and Mead set about making their mark. 
To say that they began to make it with a kind of cleverness would be to understate the case, and at the 
same time there is something justly descriptive in the phrase. Certainly there is no occasion for criti- 
cal solemnities on the buildings through which they felt their way toward a style of their own. I am 
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thinking especially of things like the Casino at Newport and divers cottages that they built there in the 
I am thinking, too, of the little music hall at Short Hills in New Jersey which I used to see at 
the end of a long walk every Sunday one summer. 


’S0-s. 


There was positive refreshment in coming upon 
that modest bit of country architecture, it was so original, so picturesque, and, withal, so perfectly 


adapted to its site. You saw at once that here was a new conception of what needed to be done with an 


old problem, a new art in place of an old sort of journeyman’s craft. The novelty sprang, of course, 
from the brains of McKim and his colleagues, 
but it is, perhaps, worth while to note here an- 
other quarter whence the new movement got 
part of its impetus. 

Very little if anything has been said about 
the social developments which synchronised with 
the early progress of this firm. It is in no un- 
complimentary sense that they may be described 
as the fashionable architects of their time. On 
the contrary, the designation is to be employed 
in all seriousness and honor. It was their good 
fortune to come upon the scene just at a time 
when people of wealth were taking a new in- 





terest in the beautification of their environment. 
Private collections of pictures and other works 
of art were not only increasing in number, but 


fen tmcin were being formed with reference to higher criti- 

cal standards. In the furnishing of houses a 

more lavish expenditure was accompanied by a desire for a better scheme of decoration. Modes of 
social entertainment grew richer and more complicated as they grew more costly. It is flattering to our 


self-esteem to believe that we were always at home in palaces, but, as a matter of fact, the splendors 
of American social life date from the last quarter of a century, an educational period if ever there was 
one. At Newport and elsewhere a type of dwelling was in demand such as had not got itself created 
since long before the war. Moreover, prior to the sixties, North or South, the owner of a prosperous 
house let himself go chiefly in respect to scale, and while his taste at the best aimed in the safe direction 
of simplicity he gave little thought to art as art. 


McKim’s clients were quite willing that he should 
think of nothing else. 


There, I venture to say, you have the secret of his opportunity and one key to 
Men of means wanted new houses and were as keen on having these made beau- 
tiful and distinguished as though they were acquiring the paintings and sculptures of foreign masters. 
The Queen Anne cottage was doomed, as was the three-story-and-basement brown-stone ** mansion ’’ of 
our cities. The Casino at Newport is possibly the most representative of the country buildings erected 
by McKim, Mead, and White at this period. It is representative alike in its fitness for the purpose to 
which it was assigned and in what I can only describe as its restrained picturesqueness. In breaking 
with a tradition of dullness the firm did not consider it necessary to turn violent or bizarre. Nothing 
could be fresher, more unconventional, than this Casino, or the house for Robert Goelet at Newport, or 
the Osborne house at Mamaroneck, but then, on the other hand, nothing could be more judiciously 
studied, more refined, more delicately expressive of a luxurious but beautiful ideal. What McKim did 
in the country he did in the city, in such houses as the one for Mr. Whittier, which I have already 
cited, or those for Mr. Drayton, Mr. Cutting, and Mr. Phoenix in New York. He succeeded in the 
difficult task of blending dignity and repose with a certain piquancy. 


what he made of it. 


A design framed by him and his 
partners was always a serious work of art, and it was always amusing, to use the word with the implica- 
tions it carries in French criticism. Decidedly McKim, Mead, and White were the architects for an 
expanding social era, as were those masters who built the city palaces and country villas of the rich 
Romans and Florentines of the Renaissance. 

If they had stopped there they would still be gratefully remembered, but they were bound to press 
further and win a wider fame, bound both by the conditions of American life and by the nature of their 
resources. Everything conspired to lead them on from architecture that was charming to architecture 


that was monumental, and, on occasion, in the grand style. Here, I think, is where we cannot but 
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. 
<ercised upon the problems of dwelling-houses in city and country inevitably craved a larger outlet. 


cognize the steadily ripening influence of McKim. The genius that was so easily and so h 


[he firm has for years gone on designing private houses, but it is significant that most of these have 
tterly been very stately affairs, on an imposing scale. ‘The essential history of McKim is to be traced 
. long succession of heroic buildings, starting with the Villard block in New York and the Public 
Library in Boston, and coming down to the Pennsylvania Station in New York. In the contemplation 
f these edifices we abandon all thought of those ‘‘ amusing’’ qualities to which I have alluded, and 
hink of graver things; but before touching upon the purely monumental aspects of McKim’s work 
must glance again, in passing, at that //azy of his for materials and at a friendly, intimate quality 
hich he carried from his earlier experience on into larger fields. As he attacked more ambitious 
themes he did not lose touch with the sentiment of the life around him, sacrificing personal feeling to 
cholarship. To see how tactfully, how sympathetically he could deal with subjects apart from ordinary 
rivate life and yet untouched by the heavy hand that governs the purposes of the average public 
tilding one has but to look at such things as the Harvard Club in New York, the Harvard Gates at 
Cambridge, the big building for the University of Virginia at Charlottesville, the Women’s Building 
r the University of Illinois at Urbana, the buildings for the Army War Coll 
he railway station at Waterbury. In the first place the work done in these designs shows invariably 
ith what judgment and taste McKim could use brick, when he chose, a material for which the firm long 


vo declared its effective appreciation. (The vast chateau-like house, built for Mr. C. L. Tiffany in 


ege at Washington, and 


New York, when the firm was coming into repute, is alone impressive evidence of a truly artistic faculty 

the treatment of this material.) Furthermore, the buildings I have named and the gates at Cam- 
ridge are remarkable for their possession of a dignity that is not too austere. You are impressed but 
ou are not overpowered. Something gracious and even beguiling appeals to you through the very 
erious scheme of design that is in each instance worked out. 

McKim knew how to take a high view of his subject. He did not know how to be harsh or bleak. 
Was it not just his gift for beauty that kept him thus on the warm, human side of things, the same 
jovously creative impulse that had caused him to play so ingeniously with the little fabrics the firm put 
together at Newport? By all the rules of the Academy a style so pure as his should have culminated at 

point spelling mere coldness for the ordinary observer, but McKim had a way of softening his severities 
when he felt that it was required. See how he modified the rather gaunt lines of the Italian palace he 


Theranetse 
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lLODEL OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


built for the University Club in New York by the decorative touches which balconies and carven seals 
vive to the facades. I remember, too, the brilliant fous de force of the New York State Building at the 
Chicago Fair in 1893. He made it a better building, a better piece of pure architecture, than the 
Villa Medicis at Rome, on which he modelled it. But what made it so extraordinarily successful was 





nothing more nor less than the festal suavity with which he tempered the majestic character of the 
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design. The building was unmistakably monumental but it was a cheerful. welcoming structure, fitting 
with absolute precision into the holiday picture made by the exposition at large. We know how 
devotedly he and his numerous associates in the great undertaking at Chicago strove to preserve 
classical sobriety amongst the main Exposition buildings, how earnest they were in their plans for 
really noble sky-line, and, in short, how one of the most popular of modern d 
with an artistic lesson. 


a 
a 
emonstrations was charged 
No one there was more exacting than was McKim, no one there was more 
steadfast in the advocacy of a lofty architectural standard. But no one. I may add, was a subtler adept 
in the process of enveloping serious ideas in garments of winning loveliness. 

At the bottom of all his studies was not only that gift for beauty which I have mentioned, but a 
profound conviction of the place of character in architecture. The purpose of a building, the use to 
which it was destined, was something more than a practical condition enforced upon him by a client; it 
was an appeal to his imagination, stimulating his powers of design just as a proposal for a statue will 
set a sculptor’s fingers tingling to press the clay. McKim was not. any more than any other great artist, 
infallible, and he had to learn some things by experience. The Public Library in Boston has been 
criticised as falling short of perfection in respect to its utilitarian function. Perhaps it is not impeccable. 
[ confess that while I was in and out of it not infrequently at the time of its erection, and have since 
explored it more than once, I have never gone broodingly about the testing of its ey ery corner. It is 
possible, no doubt, that there are corners in which the reader might wish for a little better light. But, 
when all is said, where, in this country, will you find a nobler library building, a nobler library building 


of the same scale and put to the same popular uses? I know that McKim and his partners gave unend- 


ing study to the problem, and I can see him in Rome, years ago, poring over its monuments as one 
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turns the pages of a book, looking for further inspiration. He had one of his draughtsmen with him, on 


whom he would call to sketch one detail or another that interested him. Was it in order that he might 
slavishly reproduce that detail? Not fora moment. It was rather as though he were vielding himself 
to the play of ideas as he interrogated the old masters, and wanted to jot down suggestive points developed 
in the process. These were not so much coordinated with his central scheme as they were subtly 
absorbed into it, to fertilize and enrich it. He was a striking instance of the artist who consults the 
past for a kind of broad invigoration, never as a methodical copyist. 

In the presence of buildings like the one at Boston, or the State House at Providence, or the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York, or Mr. Morgan’s inimitable little library, the student feels that he is 
down to the bed rock of pure architecture. Nothing experimental is visible, you find nothing irrelevant, 
nothing that is understated or overdone. The bones of the design, so to say, are faultlessly articulated, 
faultlessly with reference to the practical idea at the heart of the problem, and to this unit of construc- 
tion there is given an envelope of beautiful simplicity. If there is decoration to be reckoned with you 
scarcely notice it, it is made part and parcel of the mass with such unerring taste. What you notice 
above all is the achievement of something like grandeur with a singularly elastic touch. Take, for 
example, the pillared facades of the Pennsylvania Station. For a positively Roman weight and majesty 
it would be impossible to beat that building in modern architecture. But neither could you find it any- 
where surpassed for a beauty that I can perhaps best indicate as a beauty brimming over with nervous 
force, really vitalized, as though the thing which we call style were fairly singing in stone. The march 
of those columns is superb, luring the eve until it forgets the immobility of walls, cornices, and so on, 
ind is lost in sensuous delight. It is a huge structure, and, for the mind sensitive to the great pageant 
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f our material progress, it is fraught with ideas of tremendous and even ruthless power. After all, 
building like this is symbolical of one of the forces of our national life, and a poet might reasonably 
nger before it, presently translating into words the thought it raises of an irresistible might. But the 
ht poet would turn what is stark and terrible about such 


© 
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beauty, and this is what has been done by the genius of architecture directed upon so seemingly prosaic 
a thing as a vast railway station. The building is true in its very essence to the railway’s need. It is 
j } } 

also supremely beautiful. 


We think in large terms in this country. Our area is immense, our population is enormous ; politi- 


relations we are incessantly affected by the unprecedented width of 


; al ee ee 
cally, socially, and in our industrial 


concentration of energy into terms of pure 
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uur horizon. It is a commonplace of satirical criticism 
that ‘‘ bigness’? is an American foible. Neither thi 


Lil 


painter nor the sculptor is ordinarily required to come 
to close quarters with that foible. Mhe architect alone 
is forever confronted by it, and therefore exposed to 


ruel temptation. McKim mastered it. He liked, | 


think, to tackle heroic issues. In the latter part of 
his career he threw himself with gusto upon the solu- 


tion of problems like the one presented in the Pennsyl- 


nia Station. His genius had an even more exten- 


ive range as one may gather from the share he took 


sw «4 


in the evolution of the scheme for the beautifying of 


the citv of Washington. Who could have blamed him 


if, in the prosecution of campaigns so portentous in 


1 


cope, he had completely lost sight of those ideals of 


1 


exquisiteness, of charm, of delicately fervid art, with 
which he had begun his work side by side with Mead 
nd White? They never lost sight of them. Shouldet 
to shoulder they went on as the vears passed, rising to 
their greater opportunities with increasing firmness of 
rasp and with increasing feeling for beauty. They were 
lways builders in the truest, manliest sense of the term, 
ind they were always artists. Itis in this dual character 


that McKim remains a shining figure in our annals. 
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A Character Sketch 


BY HENRY BACON 


increase with passing years. Respected now for a power in 


itly increased and which was manifested in numerous great achievements, 


tudied to advantage in future generations by the student, pr 


vo the writer entered the office of McKim, Mead & White and 


it at short range. 
. McKim was buoyancy of spirit, an invaluable aid to him as 


ind tedious processes he followed in the evolution of a design. 


drawing table, bringing with him a rough sketch of the prol 
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imes in the other, for he was ambidextrous, he would lightly sketch a revision of the scheme 
smudging the already indefinite lines with his finger till the result would look like the sketch for 
Bellevue Hospital which is here shown on page 47. 
\s a specimen of his earlier draughtsmanship, the reader is referred to another reproduction on 
wwe 47 of a charming sketch of a Newport house. Several sketches of this character would be made at on 
sitting, each varying from the others in general composition, but each showing some definite idea. The 
aughtsman was then expected to put into right lines and contours the sketch selected for th: project 
ind draw carefully the details and ornament. Mr. McKim’s inspection of this drawing would result in 
irther studies by him, the design then being again drawn carefully by the draughtsman, and so on 


until it was, in his opinion, ready for study in perspective. 


The Same study was expended on the perspective that had been devoted to previous di IW1llG’S 


} 


Change after change would be made during this stage, and later, in many cases, the design would be 


studied similarly in small plaster models. All of these processes would involve, of course, either chang 
in all the drawings, or entirely new sets of drawings, but no prospect of expense or labor would dete1 
Mr. McKim from an endeavor to improve his project. This method was sure to accomplish a well fin 
ished result. It was arduous, but the fatigue of the draughtsman’s mind and body was immensel 
elieved by Mr. McKim’s contagious enthusiasm and his unceasing encouragement. 

In preparing letters or telegrams he was extremely particular in the choice of words and arrang 
ment of phrases and would usually ask for the attendance of one or the other of his draughtsmen, whik 
he framed a communication, even on unimportant matters. The writer remembers being asked bi 


Mr. McKim to be present on one occasion, when he was about to dictate a telegram. It finally con 
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14 THE BRICKBUILDER. 
tained less than ten words, but the session lasted near], an hour, the time being spent in changin; 
phrase nd weighing lonymous words. Nothing satisfied him which seemed to admit of 1m prove- 
ment, and to no man were possible improvements more visible —or so multitudinou 

[he same care that was expended on the drawings was exercised in all his processes in the art of 

hitecture The full sized plaster models underwent simi] ir changes, both in the modeller’s shop and 

t the building, and even the actual work in stone and other materials would be subject to altet itions, 
for with him the finished product was the sole thing considered. While he admired beautiful drawings 
he re ded them as of secondary importance, 

The difference between the first studies and the final drawings of his designs was very great. 


In most cases the finished design bore no relation in appearance to the original sketches, a natural 
consequence of the great range of ideas characteristic of Mr. McKim during the prosecution of 
his work and strongly significant of his freedom in the choice of those actually employed. He 


insisted on having his designs kept in a plastic state far beyond the point at which others woul 





have regarded them as finished, and even after buildings were well on in construction he would 
change dimensions and details. to the despair of those erecting them. But here again his qualities 
{| buoyancy and enthusiasm would tide over situations in which all but he himself would seem 
stranded. At the crises of these situations there would appear in him a tenacity of purpose which 
nothing could weaken. 


LaAS| 


This quality can be best illustrated by incident at the World’s Fair in Chicago. During the last 
vs of the construction, when overworked men were still furiously working and when the last too smal] 
ippropriations were apportion “a. Mr. McKim decided that his building, the Agricultural Building, then 
practically completed, would be improved in design by the addition of an attic story. 


17 


A met ting was called, one hot ifternoon, composed of the powers that were, and a drawing showing 
the proposed lmprovement 

wae was presented by him with 

an enthusiastic argument 

: a s ; =a" for its adoption. All those 
r | [tT | | ti 1 | | | | | } present admitted the im- 
| provement, but they were 

positive that no money was 
available for its execution. 
Mr. McKim ignored the 
lack of funds and grew so 
buoyant over their appror al 
that in spite of interrupting 
statements that the mone 
was not to be had, he en- 
larged his argument. All 
of those men, ten or twelve 





in number, could not con- 
ND FLOOR PLAN, RHODE ISLAND STATE CAPITOI vince him that his purpose 
was unattainable. 

Mr. Burnham, as Chief of Construction, was presiding, and the writer remembers that towards the 
close of the session, which lasted two or three hours, he reiterated, in a tone of finality, —‘* Charles, 
have no money.’’? Whereupon Mr. McKim again renewed his appeal and with such 
that the Council lost their heads to their hearts. 


we 
increased vigor, 
They decided to find some way to provide funds for 
the addition and the attic storv was built. 


[t is evident that this demanded a great deal of energy on the part of all concerned, but certainly it 


his later years, though impairment of physical stamina 
became apparent, his interest in his work continued undiminished and he used the same ardent. 
persuasive method. 


demanded the most from him, and even in 


Mr. McKim constitutionally took on some occasions the longest way to reach the goal and this 


sometimes misled others as to his motives. He was seldom direct in speech or action, but he always 


had but one end in view and that was —to give the best possible results. This unquestionably cost him 
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SKETCH BY MR. MckIM FOR BELLEVUE HOSPITAI 


consulted constantly, during the progress of his designing, the drawings and documents with which 


is library was well supplied, he was no slave to precedent. On the contrary he was a most discriminating 


lve of the possibility of using solutions of problems in the past to the advantage of the buildings in his 


re. Each of his buildings is stamped with his own individuality and on first sight is instantly 
ognized as his work by anvone familiar with architecture. 
While his foremost characteristic was buovaney of spirit, 


ve of the beautiful and a corresponding hatred of us 


His patience was always apparent. Though many circumstances occurred that would have been 
isastrous to the poise of an ordinary mind, the writer never heard him utter an impatient word or saw 


him lose his accustomed 


cheerfulness. 
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The Influence of McKim. 


BY C. HOWARD WALKER. 


4 7 7 1 7 1 
Yr WN\HE work « 1 architect 1s not only of interest from the quality of enius in artist, and 
from his ability to create, but also from his mental attitude towards the architecture of the past 
eS 4 1 1 se 1° 4 1 1 1 1 rysy 
nd his appreciation of the solutions of problems which have already occurred Che recognition 
' +} ] . 1 1 1 ' 1 . K oss = 
of the eminent achievements which have appeared 1n every stage of the t, and which by the 
+, f time and of use have iustified the universal praise which th ee +] 
tests of time and of use have ustihed the universal praise which the nave received, < es with it the 
. DA ie Te, eee a ee ee rt] : oh eS 1 
icknowledgment that it 1s probable that some of the present problems in architecture are not as novel as 
] 1 1 } 1 1 1 1 1 1 -e¢ 
they at first appear to be, uid have probably already been analyzed and solved and the differences 


between the work of to-day and that of the past do not require exaggeration. 
It is evident, on consideration, that all architecture has 


hat all been to an extent ‘“ vazsonne’’? and that in 
pone te sen it has been so admirably reasoned oa 1 Di Ee Re | as co, 1 
many cases it has been so admirably reasoned out that the best fundamental solution has been found. 


1 


Regard for this fact always carries with it the appearance of imitation and at times of plagiarism, when 


«tl 


is a matter of fact 1t is knowledge. 


While the first work of the firm of McKim, Mead and White was experim 


novel, as time went on a serious study of the past supplemented the enthusiasins of these young archi 
tects, and it is especially in the recognition of the completed attainments of the great architects of the past 


that Mr. McKim showed a discriminative knowledge, and at times a regard 
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to greatly dignify his work. He was 
a serious student of classic architec- 
ture at its best. He esteemed it so 
much and considered it to have been 
the result of such wise thought that 
he refrained from disturbing it, and 
from adding extraneous factors to it. 
His attitude was one of a_ respect 
and affection which made eccentrici- 











ties unworthy of his subject. And 
in this attitude he was supported by 
his partners who had the same point 
of view. Mr. White with his ex- 
; uberant fancies in decorative work % 
persistently held to simple masses % 
upon which that work was expanded. . 
His orchestration was elaborate but : 
his themes were elemental. Mr. 
Mead has exercised and still exer- 
cises a critical faculty and an appre- 
ciation of the best that architecture 
represents, which has made it diff- 
cult for eccentric design, however 
fascinating, to appear in the accom- 4 
plished work, And this influence 
is perpetuated in the admirable work 
of Mr. Kendall, while the younger 
men of the firm who have grown 
up under this influence have so 
thoroughly absorbed the spirit of the 
original firm that it has become to : 
WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON. them a tradition which must assure : 
in their future work a continuance ‘ 
of the spirit of the past. A wise appreciation of the qualities of the great architecture of the 
past is an admirable foundation for good architecture in the present. : 
Amidst the natural desire for 5 
individual expression, for dealing 4 
with what at first glance appear to ; 
be new conditions, because of the : ‘ 
use of new materials with new forms ee ——= ¥ 
and combinations of forms; amidst V7 LE e 
the erratic results which occur from i : 
imagination out-speeding restraining rT } 
thought, the firm, individually and | i 4 
collectively, have held true to the LTA LLL } % 
fundamental facts of good architec- HITITITIT LLL TTT) c 3 
ture and have exercised a judicious | 3 
restraint in the expression of their a a an. ae a > a 
art which cannot be too highly veuin 58) alt [4 Fe 
praised. And the have always in- — 3 
sisted upon the full development of : | 
their theme, have given great care rat a 
; to detail and to ornament, and have i Se ecueundee wid. 4 
made it adequate without being over- OSTON, MASS. q 
, 4 
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done — and sozgue in the best sense. The relations of mouldings, their proportions and refinement 


have been thoroughly considered, and there has been no dependence upon a good pari’ przs indifferently 


carried out. The traditions of careful work, 
sion, which have become integral with their 
work, are self-perpetuating. Men who have 
once recognized that genius can well be 
tempered with restraint, respect, and even 
with veneration, will not find any other 
ittitude of mind seductive, — and the appeal 
of vivacious experiment will not attract. 

At the present time in the art of the 
world when there daily appear new cults, it 
is peculiarly gratifying to find a group of 
men who are not overwhelmed by a fashion 
nor are numbed by a convention, but who 
thoroughly appreciate when any type of art 
has reached its apogee, and decline to treat 
it as if it were in an embryonic stage, and 
who have by careful study, learned the 
very spirit of the styles in which they have 
worked — and possessing knowledge of their 
irt have expressed it naturally in the terms 
of that knowledge. 


} 


serious and restrained attack, freedom from erratic expres 





EAST COLONNADE OF WHITE HOUSE. 


It is because of this clear and serene highmindedness of Mr. McKim’s work that it stands forth 
distinguished, and when to this is added the skill of his associates and the quiet, sane appreciation of 
Mr. Mead, there exists an influence for which the profession of Architecture in America is to b 


sincerely congratulated. 





EAST 
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A Tribute. 


BY ROBERT S. PEABODY. 


7 
2S aaa 


T DOES not seem so very long ago that there came into our little circle of architectural students in 

Paris a charming youth, fresh from Cambridge, from the Scientific School and the ball field —a 

3 merry, cheerful friend—an athlete —a serious student. We lived a simple, frugal life in the 

4 splendid Paris of Louis Napoleon, working hard, and he especially with a dogged earnestness. 
: There were, however, happy inter- 
; ludes in this working life between 
3 charrettes. \NWhen on rare occasions 
j ice formed on the lakes in the Bois, 


he, a perfect skater, was the center 
of admiring throngs. When in the 





Luxembourg gardens beneath our 
windows we passed around an Amer- 


ania : 


ican baseball the Parisians lined up 
three deep at the tennis courts to see 
him throw the ball to incredible 


et 


heights. Fired by his enthusiasm 
we even joined gymnasium classes, 
and, though that now seems improb- 
able, we became proficient on the fly- 
ing trapeze. In summer we rode on 
the Seine and in the ever-to-be-re- 
membered trip for several days down 
that river no one, French or Ameri- 
can, joined with greater enthusiasm 
than the comrade we used to call 
affectionately Follen, or the French- 





men by some unrecognizable perver- 
sion of the name so hard for French 
lips — McKim. 


In view of his later career it 


> 
of 


2 doubtless sounds strange to say that 


for a long time it was harder for 
McKim than for most foreigners to 
find himself in sympathy with the 
atelier and the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
What little experience he brought 
with him had been obtained with 





HARVARD CLUB, 


Mr. Russell Sturgis in New York. NEW YORK CITY, 
a That master and Mr. Babb were his 

ultimate arbiters. Ruskin was the prophet of all that was good and true in art. Plunged into a world 
a that did not know these masters even by name and that looked on Victorian Gothic as romantic arche- 


ology, but in no possible sense as architecture, McKim’s inflexible nature had some hard rebuffs and 
conflicts. It required time and other influences to bring him to a sense of the great worth of the 
underlying principles of the Parisian training, but his sympathies were always more with the earlier 
than the later French masters. He never really liked modern French taste and he was in fact more 
close to Rome than to Paris. 

The active and feverish artistic life that is creating a Renaissance of art in New York to-day often 
makes us think of the brilliant periods of that other Renaissance in Tuscany. I would not claim for < 
McKim the character of universal genius which history attributes to many of the early sons of the 





1 
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Italian Renaissance ; but when we read how Alberti, that forerunner of Leonardo, was skilled in arms and 
horsemanship and all bodily exercises proper to the estate of a young nobleman — that he enjoyed feats 
of strength and skill —that he possessed a singularly sweet temper and graceful conversation — that for 
music he had genius of the highest order — we are reminded of our friend. Still more, when we find 
this accomplished son of the Renaissance fusing classic art with the medieval standards of taste and 
introducing Roman arches and Corinthian pilasters to a world that had long forgotten them, we are 
rain brought back to New York. These two artists were alike even in the principles that guided their 
itt. They did not seek an Architecture Raisonne. They were not greatly interested in logic. They 
sought beauty. They found it in its 
most perfect forms in classic art and 
they each applied it to the structures of 
their day. It is enough for most of us 
that their art was beautiful, and we find 
ourselves debating whether our friend 
and his associates were more charming 
in their earlier work, when in the Herald 
suilding and the Century Club they dealt 
with the loveliness of the early Renais- 
sance, or when the noonday splendors of 
the full great Roman orders appeared at 
Columbia College and the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station and rivaled not only the 
Renaissance but Ancient Rome itself. 
In all of these, however, we see 
McKim as in the case of Alberti— the 





handsome gentleman, the cultured “te : ae 
scholar, making his city beautiful and ~~ ne al 
adapting the beauties of classic archi- 
tecture to the life of his day. 

$y the dogged determination and the 
unfailing patience with which he clung 
to his convictions, coupled with his per- 
suasive charm of manner, he had brought 
many loyal clients to build better than 
they knew or had dreamed of, and he had 
reached the top ranks of the profession, 
when that delightful company of artists, 
the Board of Design for the Columbian 
Fair was called to Chicago. At the first 
dinner our friend John Root (the architect 
whose sad death we so soon deplored ) re- 
ferring to the appropriations for the fair sv iepiors. UNIVERSITY CLUB. 
just made by the government said, 
‘* Congress has just given us the avozr faire. We have brought you to Chicago to furnish the sazoz? 
McKim furnished his full share of knowledge and skill and sympathy to this enterprise 
and he was a great factor in creating that spirit of harmony and generous emulation which per\ aded 
the whole enterprise and which was the foundation of its success. 


falre. 


These are but the slightest reminiscences of a life full of artistic activity and achievement. They 
are what are most prominent in my memory. I am happy in this opportunity to testify on the part of all 
my profession to our admiration for the character McKim displayed in constantly and persistently seek- 
ing a high artistic goal, and to the added influence that has accrued to the whole profession because of 
the dignity with which he endowed his own part in it. For my own personal part I am still more 
happy to speak of my love for this charming artist and generous gentleman. 
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Excerpts from Addresses Delivered at the Memorial Meeting in 
Honor of Mr. McKim, Held in New York 


November 23, 1909. 


a 


R. GEORGE B. POST. The members of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the National 
\ | Academy of Design, the American Academy in Rome, the New York Chapter of the American 
A Institute of Architects, the Faculty of Fine Arts of Columbia University, the American Acad- 

emy of Arts and Letters, the National Institute of Arts and Letters, the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, the McDowell Association, the Municipal Art Society, the National Sculpture 
Society, the National Society of Mural Painters, the Society of Beaux Arts Architects, and the Architec- 
tural League of New York, have called this meeting in honor of the late Charles Follen McKim. Were 
it not that I am to have the honor of introducing distinguished orators, far better qualified than I to 
speak of his character and career, I might well tell you how, by distinguished ability, great attainments, 
sterling worth, singular and insistent devotion to whatever he undertook, enthusiasm for the good and 
beautiful and hatred of sham, combined with a courteous consideration for all, he has won the devoted 
affection of his fellows and a dominating influence in the profession which he loved. He won the 
respectful admiration of the 
community; his genius has 
stamped an imprint on the 
art of a continent. His life- 
work was not without public 
recognition. He was a 
Master of Arts of Bowdoin, 
and Harvard University, 
Doctor of Letters of Colum- 
bia University, Doctor of 
Laws of the Pennsylvania 
University, National Acade- 
mician, Member of the 
Academy di San Lucca of 
Rome, twice President of the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and Honorary Member 
of the Royal Institute of 
3ritish Architects, whose 


golden medal he has received. 


ae HON. JOSEPH H. 
Hs a vr | CHOATE. We have as- 
lly Vi sembled in this wonderful 


S 


7 
Ht 1 7 hall to-day, at the combined 

t se invitation of all the organiza- 

AG. F 
: | 


it tions for the promotion of art 

\s in New York, to pay a trib- 

ute of respect and affection to 

ba Tae tt a great artist, a noble gentle- 
man, a self-sacrificing and 
public-spirited citizen, and 
the recognized leader for 
many years of a_ powerful 
and brilliant profession. | 





LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY CLUB. deem it a signal privilege 
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as a lifelong friend of Mr. 
1 ae 


ii mes anda 


nd sympathetic I know you must all be, 


hout loving and honoring him, or to be even the most 
reciation and admiration of that. 
We have all known him in the zenith of his 
long recognized at home and abroad as the 


foremost of American architects—creating in rapid 
succession building after building, public and _ pri- 
ite, of singular dignity, simplicity, and beauty; sur- 
uunded by all the signs of affluence and luxury, 
onsulted as the leading authority on all matters of 
taste and art, with all sorts of honors and distinctions 
heaped upon him, 


and yet alwavs as simple as a 


hild, as modest and gentle as a woman — shunning 
ublicity and shocked at all ostentation. 


It would be interesting to know from what 


beginnings all this greatness, this gentleness, this 
instinct for beauty, came. 


here were placed in my hands some letters of his to his father, written in his twentieth 


before any 


BRICKBUILDEI 


person present here to-day had any knowledge 


casual 


) 
 * 


McKim, to have been asked by this great 


observer ot 


disciples to address this interested and sympathetic company of his 


fou it was impossible to come into contact wi 


VC 


him — which seemed to me 


light on the formation of his manly and beautiful character. 


We know something of the father and the mother, too —a sturdy abolitionist 
uty. It was from her, no doubt, that he got his striki grace and delicacy 
: both as brave and fearless as they were plain and simp life and manner. 


Mr. 


his work without 


Some day I hope his life will be written by some competent hand. 
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their -| } 


their works, they accompanied the widow of John Brown to Virginia to bring home his mangled body, 
which was to lie moldering in the ground while his soul went marching on. 
The letters are from Cambridge in the summer and fall of 1866, where the boy was searching in 
iin in the vacation for a teacher to coach him in chemistry and mathematics to enable him to enter the 
Lawrence Scientific School in the Mining Department. Mining engineering was what he was bent 
upon, with no more idea of becoming an architect than of studying divinity. 
The Quaker discipline and spirit is stamped upon every line of his letters. They are addressed 
to ‘* Dear Home,’’ and they reveal on every page the simplicity, the earnestness, the narrow means and 


self-denial of that home and of the writer. Simplicity, quietness, self-restraint— were not these his 


yuiding motives all through life? Are they not the very things that the name of McKim, Mead & White 
stands for still? Truly the boy was father of the man. He uses the Quaker style and vernacular: 
‘* Father, does thee think I had better come home to Thanksgiving, or will it be spending too much? | 
can wait till January if thee thinks it best,’’ but ‘‘ Do send mother to see me’’ is his constant refrain. 
‘Dear mother, thee must come!’’ His prevailing thought seems to have been how best to ease the 
burden of his education on the lightly furnished family purse. What he seems to have intended was 
one year in the Scientific School and then two years in Paris—not at all at the Beaux Arts, but in the 
School of Mines, where the education for his life’s calling would be cheaper and better. The spur of 
necessity was the goad to his ambition, as it always has been to most Americans who succeed. Evidently 


he had no love for mathematics or mining, but he could toil terribly even at that. What it was that in 
one short 


tell. 


vear at Cambridge roused in his soul the dormant love of art and passion for beauty we cannot 
But kindled they were, and at the end of the year he went straight to Paris and to the Beaux Arts 
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study architecture and then to travel as long as he could and feast his soul on all the wonderful and 
\utiful buildings which abound in France and Italy. And at last he comes home, fully equipped for 

irduous and fascinating labors that were to fill and crown the thirty vears of his successful and 
lliant career. In architecture, as in every other profession, opportunity counts for much, and he 
ind a golden opportunity awaiting him. 

Perhaps this 1s hardly the occasion to dwell upon the innate traits and qualities that made him 
lear and precious to his friends, and his loss so deeply and widely lamented. But in truth he was 
e of the most charming personalities that America has ever known. Wherever he came, he always 
ght light and warmth and sympathy, which seemed to flow from him whether he spoke or kept 
nt. It was impossible to know him and not to love him, and, to borrow the language of St. Paul, it 

truly be said of him: 

‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
ings are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
rtue and if there be any praise, we think of these things’’ as all embodied and transfigured in the life 
d character of Charles Follen McKim. 


HON. ELIHU ROOT. . . . As some men have the vision of their country rich and prosperous, 


some men the vision of their country great and powerful, his imagination kept always before him 


he vision of a country inspired and elevated by a purer and nobler taste; and unselfishly, with enthusi- 
n, with persistency and high and noble courage, he devoted himself to that work. The sensitive 


tality of his nature, which made him shrink from conflict, from all the harsh contacts of life, made the 
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prosecution of this work by him courageous beyond the ordinary capacity for conception. That gent] 
difiident, and hesitating manner seemed always to be yielding to opposition and before assault, 

uways, though he swayed to and fro, always he stood in the same place, immovable. However much 
suffered — and he did suffer; however hard it was, he never could surrender what he believed to 
right in art. He never could surrender. It was impossible for his nature to vield in what he belie 


to be best for the future of art. 
Gentle and heroic soul, happy country which has the character to recognize such aman, which h 
the fiber into which can be woven such a thread! Fortunate are we to have known him and to ha 


called him our friend. 


MR. WALTER COOK. On Sir Christopher Wren’s tomb in St. Paul’s there is a Latin inseriy 
tion which says, “‘If you seek his monument, look about you,’’ and we may well repeat these wor 
when we think about Charles McKim. It is useless to enumerate all the buildings, in this city a1 
elsewhere, which bear witness to his talent, his almost unerring taste, and his loving care. And it 
one of the rewards which his and my profession offers, that when we are gone, our monuments, wheth« 
they be great and imposing structures or not, stand in the great open-air museum of city or country, 
be seen by all men, and are not shut up in galleries. ‘‘ If you seek his monument, look about you.’’ 

\ll this production of a most active career he has left as a heritage to his country ; but more esp 
cially is it the heritage of the architects who follow him. To them it is a very precious one; for wit! 
these examples before us, we cannot fail to approach our work with something of the love and devotio1 


to the beautiful which he possessed in so high a degree. . . . In all the arts, and especially in th 
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irts of the present time, there is such a striving for the individual note, for a different mode of expres 


sion than any one else has used — a different language I might say — that this desire threatens some- 


times to destroy all other impulses. Let us at least be a7ferent, is the ery, even though we may not be 
beautiful. 
Architecture, in common with the other arts, has suffered from this maladv. 


But we in this coun 
trv have not been the worst offenders; and 
that we have not been so, I think is due 
more to the influence of McKim than to 
ny other one cause. 

He, too, sought as earnestly as 
the rest of us for individuality ; and when 
I think how easy it 1s to recognize his hand, 
I cannot but think that he attained it. But 
above all was his unwritten law — never, in 
the name of originality or with an ambition 
to be hailed as the daring innovator, to create 
anything which did not primarily appeal to 
him as beautiful. 

From this he never swerved an instant. 
And I believe that this loyalty to a pure and 
unselfish ideal will live as an example, as a 
good tradition among us long after his gen- 
eration has disappeared; and that McKim 
dead will preserve us from as many mon- 
strous and grotesque creations as McKim 
living did. 


PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MUR- 
RAY BUTLER. ... We like to think 
of him as a member of the great tradition, 
the one great tradition that has shaped the 
intellectual life and the esthetic aspiration 
of the Western world; the great tradition 
which, despite all changing, fitful tempers, 
all alterations of scene and passings of 
time, remains the one pure well of art and 
literature undefiled, the tradition which 
bears the name of Greece. 


PROFESSOR WM. M. SLOANE. 
Fourteen associations, artistic, tech- 
nical, and literary, here unite to commemo- iE 
rate the distinction of Charles Follen McKim 
as a citizen, as a craftsman, and as an artist. a 
PLAN AT STREET LEVEL, PENNSYI ANIA RAILWAY TATION, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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To this end they join in recording these 
convictions. 

His genius was exhibited in his supreme power of collaboration ; he linked his work and fame 
inseparably with those of his two original partners, primarily for the sake of comprehensive mastery, 
but thus incidentally for the perfecting of achievement by each singly as well as by all in combination. 

His work, like that of all true artists, was the expression of his manhood. His character 
was strong as it was pure; his disposition affectionate and self-sacrificing ; his mind vigorous, helpful, 
and noble. He was a lover of his kind, discerning reality behind the ideals of his fellow-Americans, 
intolerant only of pose and sham. Because of his strong and courageous heart he was genial but 
modest ; joyous, even gay, and gentle. 
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